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by patriotic or personal motives, the position gradu-
ally assumed by Russia in Manchuria must ultimately
have led him to reflect that " he who sups with the
devil should have a long spoon."

Judging from the Memorials submitted by Li to the
Throne after his return from** abroad in 1896, he was
convinced by M. de Witte that Russia's object in ex-
tending her Siberian Railway system into Chinese terri-
tory was essentially political and based on a sincere
desire to maintain the integrity of China.    The agree-
ment thereafter entered into was to all intents and
purposes a secret alliance,1 by virtue of which Russia
guaranteed China's independence and the integrity
of the Empire, while China reciprocated by allowing
Russian  railway extensions in Manchuria.   Li laid
stress, it is true, on the possible dangers of those rail-
way extensions;  he endeavoured to persuade M. de
Witte to permit China to build them with her own
money.   But on this point the Finance Minister was
immovable.   It was a case of " no railway, no alliance."
Then came the memorable audiences with the Tzar,
who urged Li to cast from his mind all unworthy
suspicions : what harm could China incur by giving
a railway concession to a Russo-Chinese bank in which
her interests were fully protected ?    The end of a
long course of banquets and interviews was the con-
clusion of the Manchurian Railway Convention and
the secret Treaty signed by Li and Prince Lobanow.
Thanks to the persuasive energy of Count Cassini
(who had remained in close touch with Li's friends
at the Chinese Court), the Treaty was ratified by the

1 In a telegram addressed to the Tzar by the Empress Dowager in July,
1900, she referred definitely to the existence of this Treaty of Alliance.
Fide " China under the Empress Dowager^* p. 336.